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A  City  Built  On  Books 

by  ALBERTO  MANGUEL 

On  Monday,  February  9,  during  the  week  of  CODEX  2015,  Alberto  Manguel  spoke 
at  the  Book  Club  of  California.  Those  present  have  described  his  talk  as  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Club’s  recent  history;  we’re  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  reprint  it  here. 

n  spite  of  the  assurances  of  Google  Maps,  our  geography  is  not 
defined  by  the  detailed  observation  of  the  world  we  call  real.  Even  though 
the  possibility  of  spying  on  any  remote  corner  of  the  planet  has  done  away 
with  the  privileges  of  intimacy,  and  the  universal  use  of  a  GPS  has  stunted 
our  homing  instincts,  the  world  we  say  we  know  is  a  world  made  mainly  out 
of  words.  We  may  complain  about  sludging  through  the  slush  of  a  New  York 
winter  or  boast  of  basking  in  the  sunlight  of  a  Paris  cafe,  but  our  true  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  places  is  less  in  the  moment  of  our  physical  presence  than  in 
the  pages  of  a  Mavis  Gallant  story  or  a  Simenon  novel.  We  know  of  Istanbul 
and  Timbuctoo  before  we  ever  go  there  (if  we  ever  go  there)  and  Venice  and 
London  and  even  San  Francisco  are  familiar  to  us  because  of  our  reading.  A 
place  about  which  nothing  has  been  written  lacks  conviction.  Horace  pitied 
those  kings  and  emperors  whose  reigns  inspired  no  poems;  the  same  could 
be  said  of  towns  and  mountains  and  rivers. 

The  imagination,  biologists  tell  us,  is  a  tool  that  our  species  developed  in 
order  to  survive.  The  imagination  allows  us  to  have  an  experience  before 
having  it,  knowing  (or  believing  that  we  know)  what  will  happen  if  we  sailed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  world  like  Ulysses  or  we  flew  up  to  the  sun  like  Icarus. 
It  also  fashions  our  sense  of  place  and  time.  In  spite  of  Copernicus,  we  remain 
convinced  that  the  colossal  galaxies  swirl  around  this  little  lost  corner  of  the 
cosmos  in  which  our  species  happens  to  find  itself.  Unlike  beauty,  geography 
is  not  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  but  in  that  of  the  reader  of  stories. 

Emblematic  of  this  ancient  perception  is  the  library.  The  seven  seas  and 
the  six  continents  converge  on  our  bookshelves,  and  the  immensity  of  the 
universe  is  summed  up  for  every  reader  in  a  couple  of  lines  on  a  certain 
magical  page.  For  each  reader,  the  page  is  different  but  the  experience  is,  at 
one  time  or  another,  the  same.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  we  discover  in 
a  book  a  word,  a  line,  a  paragraph,  in  which  what  we  know  of  the  world  is 
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revealed  to  us  in  writing.  All  of  a  sudden,  we  can  tell  what  it  is  that  we  feel 
at  certain  secret,  emblematic  moments  in  our  life  because  someone,  often 
centuries  and  miles  away,  has  put  it  into  memorable  words.  In  this  sense, 
every  library  is  universal. 

Our  relationship  to  books  is  mainly  of  two  kinds.  For  the  Greeks,  who 
assiduously  wrote  down  their  philosophical  treatises,  plays,  poems,  letters, 
speeches,  and  commercial  transactions,  and  yet  regarded  the  written  word 
merely  as  a  mnemonic  aid,  the  book  was  an  adjunct  to  civilized  life,  never 
its  core;  for  this  reason,  the  material  representation  of  Greek  society  was  in 
space,  in  the  stones  of  their  cities.  For  the  Hebrews,  however,  whose  daily 
transactions  were  oral  and  whose  literature  was  entrusted  largely  to  memory, 
the  book  —  the  Bible,  the  revealed  word  of  God  —  became  the  core  of  their 
civilization,  surviving  in  time,  not  in  space,  in  the  migrations  of  a  nomad 
people.  In  one  of  his  scriptural  commentaries,  Saint  Augustine,  coming 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  tradition,  noted  that  words  tend  towards  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  music,  which  finds  its  being  in  time  and  does  not  have  any  particular 
geographical  location. 

My  laptop  apparently  belongs  not  to  the  book-centered  Hebrew  tradition 
of  Augustine,  but  to  the  bookless  Greek  tradition  that  required  monuments 
in  stone.  Even  though  the  web  simulates  on  my  screen  a  borderless  space, 
the  words  I  conjure  up  owe  their  existence  to  the  familiar  temple  of  the 
computer,  erected  with  its  portico-like  screen  above  the  cobbled  esplanade 
of  my  keyboard.  Like  marble  for  the  Greeks,  these  plastic  stones  speak  (in 
fact,  thanks  to  its  audio  functions,  they  literally  speak).  And  the  rituals  that 
allow  me  access  to  cyberspace  are  in  certain  ways  like  the  rituals  of  access 
to  a  temple  or  a  palace,  to  a  symbolic  place  that  requires  preparation  and 
learned  conventions,  decided  by  invisible  and  seemingly  all-powerful  buffs. 

However,  in  this  twenty- first  century  of  ours,  even  when  we  build  monu¬ 
ments  in  stone,  we  keep  our  books  with  us,  as  we  wander  from  here  to  there 
in  our  itinerant  lives.  Printed  or  electronic,  we  hold  on  to  our  books  in  order 
to  know  who  we  are  and  where  we  are.  Since  at  least  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Hebrews,  our  books  have  been  our  compasses.  The  story  of 
Schliemann  unearthing  Troy  because  of  his  faithful  reading  of  Homer  repeats 
itself  in  many  of  our  explorations.  We  tend  to  discover  what  we  already  know, 
and  what  we  already  know  is  told  to  us  by  our  books. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story. 

Fifteenth-century  Spain,  heir  not  only  to  the  rhetorical  intelligence  of 
Augustine  but  also  to  his  misogyny  and  racial  prejudices,  cast  its  long  shadow 
over  the  bloody  adventures  that  some  call  the  Conquest  and  others  the 
Invasion  of  the  Americas.  The  literate  and  illiterate  soldiers  who  sailed  for 
the  New  World  carried  with  them  not  only  their  mythologies  and  faith  — 
mermaids  and  amazons,  giants  and  unicorns,  and  the  redeeming  god  who 
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is  nailed  to  a  cross  and  the  tale  of  the  virgin  mother  —  but  also  the  printed 
books  in  which  these  stories  were  recorded  or  retold.  It  is  moving  to  read  in 
Christopher  Columbus’s  account  of  his  first  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  that, 
upon  reaching  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  admiral  saw  three  manatees  swim¬ 
ming  close  to  his  ship,  and  wrote  that  he  saw  “three  mermaids  emerge  quite 
visibly  from  the  sea,  but,”  he  added  with  commendable  honesty,  “they  are 
not  as  beautiful  as  they  are  made  out  to  be.”  Antonio  Pigafetta,  who  traveled 
with  Magellan  on  his  voyage  around  the  world,  described  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  continent  as  big-footed  or  “ patagones ”  because 
he  thought  he  recognized  in  the  tall  natives  dressed  in  boots  and  capes  of 
fur  the  Biblical  Nephilim,  the  offspring  of  the  gods  and  daughters  of  men 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Francisco  de  Orellana  gave  the  river  and 
jungle  of  the  land  he  explored  the  name  of  Amazon,  because  in  the  women 
warriors  he  and  his  men  encountered  Orellana  recognized  the  legendary 
tribe  described  by  Herodotus.  All  these  men  were  readers,  and  their  books 
told  them  what  they  were  going  to  see  long  before  they  saw  it. 

A  number  of  these  readers  brought  with  them  not  only  the  recollection 
of  their  readings  but  the  physical  books  themselves,  and  when  these  did  not 
suffice,  they  began  making  new  ones  to  furnish  their  libraries  in  the  New 
World.  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  an  elderly  priest,  was  proposed  by  the  Spanish 
emperor  as  the  bishop  of  Mexico  City.  Named  Protector  of  the  Indians,  Zumar¬ 
raga  proceeded  to  burn  thousands  of  native  manuscripts  and  artifacts  that 
he  deemed  contrary  to  the  true  faith.  At  the  same  time,  he  encouraged  the 
Emperor  to  allow  him  to  set  up  a  printing  press  to  provide  the  new  converts 
with  catechisms  and  manuals  for  confessors  written  in  the  native  tongues.  In 
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a  literary  twist  that  Henry  James  might  have  enjoyed,  the  man  responsible 
for  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  earliest  documents  of  the  Olmec,  Aztec, 
and  Mayan  civilizations,  was  responsible  as  well  for  establishing,  in  1539,  the 
first  printing  press  in  all  of  the  Americas.  The  earliest  productions  of  the 
press  included  a  book  by  Zumarraga  himself,  Brief  Doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  but  also  a  Latin  edition  of  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle  and  a  handbook 
of  Mexican  (i.e.  native)  grammar  by  Alonso  de  Molina.  Books  are  often  wiser 
and  more  generous  than  their  makers. 

The  imaginary  reality  of  books  contaminates  every  aspect  of  our  life.  We 
act  and  feel  under  the  shadow  of  literary  actions  and  feelings,  and  even  the 
indifferent  states  of  nature  are  perceived  by  us  through  literary  descriptions, 
something  John  Ruskin  famously  called  “the  pathetic  fallacy.”  This  contami¬ 
nation,  this  style  of  thought,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  allows  us  to  believe 
that  the  world  around  us  is  a  narrative  world,  and  that  landscapes  and  events 
are  part  of  a  story  that  we  are  compelled  to  follow  at  the  same  time  that  we 
create  it.  This  imaginative  credulity  leads  us,  as  I’ve  said,  to  unearth  Troy 
but  also  to  hunt  the  unicorn  of  whom,  a  Chinese  bestiary  tells  us,  we  know 
nothing  because  its  shyness  prevents  it  from  appearing  before  human  eyes. 

Among  the  stories  that  the  Spanish  explorers  brought  to  the  New  World 
were  many  that  dealt  with  fabulous  kingdoms  such  as  the  ones  featured  in  the 
novels  of  chivalry,  kingdoms  in  which  Don  Quixote  was  an  ardent  believer. 
If  cities  of  gold  and  mountains  of  precious  stones  populated  the  geography 
of  those  brave,  imaginary  epics,  their  emulators  believed  that  richer  golden 
cities  and  higher  precious  mountains  would  certainly  exist  in  the  strange 
and  wonderful  lands  that  they  thought  were  the  Indies. 

In  1516,  the  explorer  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  sailed  into  the  River  Plate,  landed 
a  handful  of  men  on  the  muddy  western  bank,  and  was  promptly  killed  and 
eaten  by  the  Charrua  natives.  Some  of  the  survivors  continued  the  voyage  and 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  to  a  place  they  called  Santa  Catarina,  where 
a  tribe  of  Tupiguaranies  told  them  about  a  mysterious  White  King,  Lord  of 
the  Silver  Mountain.  According  to  their  account,  somewhere  inland,  deep 
in  the  jungle,  there  rose  a  mountain  made  entirely  of  pure  silver.  The  king 
of  that  realm  was  known  to  be  a  generous  and  peace-loving  monarch  who 
would  gladly  give  travelers  part  of  his  treasure  to  take  away  as  signs  of  good 
will.  One  of  the  survivors,  Alejo  Garda,  decided  to  mount  an  expedition  to 
search  for  the  fabulous  kingdom.  Garcia  managed  to  cross  the  vast  green 
continent  and  reach  the  heights  of  Peru.  He  was  killed  by  native  arrows  on 
his  return  journey,  but  his  men  brought  back  with  them  to  Santa  Catarina  a 
few  chunks  of  silver  ore,  presumably  from  the  area  of  Potosi,  that  were  offered 
as  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  From  then  onwards,  the  Conquest  of  the 
New  World  was  fired  by  the  belief  that  a  magical  realm  of  marvelous  riches 
lay  far  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  ready  for  the  picking. 
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Alejo  Garcia  died  in  1525.  Ten  years  later,  in  1535,  an  aristocratic  knight, 
Pedro  de  Mendoza,  who  had  served  as  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  and 
fought  in  Italy  against  the  French,  became  convinced  that  he  was  the  man 
to  find  the  White  King  and  dispossess  him  of  his  riches.  Mendoza  launched 
an  expedition  of  thirteen  ships  and  two  thousand  men,  partly  funded  by 
himself,  and  partly  by  the  emperor  Charles  I,  who  stipulated  that  Mendoza 
set  up  three  Spanish  fortified  towns  on  the  conquered  land  and,  within  two 
years,  transport  a  thousand  Spanish  colonists  to  inhabit  them.  However,  after 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  a  terrible  storm  scattered  Mendoza’s  fleet  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  Natural  catastrophes  are  often  mirrored  by  human  ones.  Shortly 
after  the  storm,  Mendoza’s  lieutenant  was  mysteriously  murdered.  These 
were  not  the  ideal  conditions  to  start  a  colony  or  undertake  a  treasure  hunt. 

On  the  banks  of  the  same  wide  and  muddy  river  where  the  natives  had 
feasted  on  Solis,  on  February  2, 1536,  Mendoza  founded  a  city  he  called 
Nuestra  Senora  Santa  Maria  del  Buen  Ayre  after  the  patroness  of  Sardinia,  a 
name  that  successive  centuries  would  trim  down  to  Buenos  Aires.  Mendoza 
suffered  from  syphilis  and  his  intermittently  confused  state  of  mind  was 
not  conducive  to  an  effective  government.  Five  years  later,  due  to  Mendoza’s 
failings  and  to  the  belligerence  of  the  natives,  the  city  was  abandoned.  It  was 
to  be  founded  again  some  forty-two  years  later  by  Juan  de  Garay.  In  1537,  a 
sick  and  wretched  man,  Mendoza  attempted  to  return  to  Spain  but  died  on 
the  homeward  journey. 

Among  the  crew  of  Mendoza’s  expedition  was  the  twenty- five-year- old 
son  of  a  wealthy  German  merchant,  Ulrich  Schmidl.  Schmidl  was  witness 
to  the  degradation  and  collapse  of  the  new  city,  and  to  the  struggles  of  the 
colonizers  to  survive  under  the  constant  attacks  of  the  natives.  After  the  city 
was  abandoned,  he  traveled  up  to  what  is  today  Paraguay  and  was  present  at 
the  founding  of  another  city,  Asuncion,  and  then  traveled  further  to  Bolivia. 
Receiving  news  that  his  elder  brother  had  died  and  that  he  had  inherited  the 
family  fortune,  Schmidl  asked  for  a  discharge  and  returned  to  Europe  in  1552. 
There  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  experiences,  based  on  a  detailed  journal  that 
he  had  kept  throughout  his  adventures.  The  book  was  published  in  Frankfurt 
in  1557  under  the  lengthy  title  of  True  History  of  a  Remarkable  Voyage  Under¬ 
taken  by  Ulrich  Schmidl  of  Straubigen  in  America  or  the  New  World,  from  1534 
to  1554,  Where  Can  Be  Found  All  of  His  Misfortunes  of  Nineteen  Years  As  Well 
As  a  Description  of  the  Lands  and  Noteworthy  People  He  Saw  There,  Written  by 
Himself  Several  translations  quickly  followed,  in  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish. 

Schmidl’s  account,  the  first  of  what  can  be  called  the  history  of  Argentina, 
chronicles  in  lurid  detail  the  atrocious  conditions  of  the  life  of  Mendoza’s 
men.  Under  siege  by  the  natives,  the  famine  became  such  that  the  colonists 
resorted  to  cannibalism:  as  soon  as  one  of  them  was  hanged  for  treason  or  for 
petty  crime,  the  others  hacked  the  body  to  pieces  and  ate  it.  Schmidl  sheds  a 
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different  light  on  the  European  conception  of  the  cannibal  savages  by  docu¬ 
menting  the  fact  that  Europeans,  too,  were  capable  of  such  acts.  Montaigne, 
in  a  famous  essay  written  at  about  the  same  time  as  Schmidls  chronicle,  using 
cannibalism  as  his  point  of  departure,  attempted  to  subvert  the  notion  of 
European  superiority.  Montaigne  had  met  one  of  these  “cannibals”  brought 
to  France  from  the  Americas  by  a  French  expedition,  and  had  in  his  employ 
a  servant  who  had  spent  many  years  living  among  them.  These  cannibals, 
Montaigne  wrote,  were  not  the  savages  we  imagine,  but  people  who  lived 
harmoniously,  respected  the  nature  that  surrounded  them,  and  possessed 
all  manner  of  technical  and  artistic  skills.  They  held  solid  religious  beliefs 
and  lived  under  a  perfectly  efficient  form  of  government,  unlike  Montaigne’s 
fellow  Frenchmen.  These  so-called  savages,  Montaigne  pointed  out,  had  no 
slaves,  no  rich  and  no  poor,  and  spoke  a  language  in  which  the  words  for 
treason  and  lying,  envy  and  avarice,  were  absent.  If  the  stories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  the  literature  of  chivalry,  had  fed  the  explorers’  imagination  before 
coming  to  the  New  World,  as  a  foreword  to  what  they  would  see,  Schmidl 
and  Montaigne’s  accounts  colored  the  vision  of  the  Americas  in  the  decades 
that  followed,  as  an  afterword  to  the  immense  saga. 

Mendoza  had  brought  with  him  a  small  collection  of  books  that  in  a  se¬ 
cret  way  define  perhaps  the  city  that  he  had  imagined.  Perhaps  all  cities  are 
founded  with  a  library  in  mind.  The  books  Mendoza  brought  with  him  were 
“seven  volumes  of  a  mediumsize  [he  writes]  bound  in  black  leather”  whose 
titles  unfortunately  have  not  come  down  to  us.  He  also  brought  with  him  a 
book  by  Erasmus  “also  medium-sized  and  bound  in  the  same  black  leather,” 
a  collection  of  Petrarch’s  poems,  a  “little  book  with  golden  covers  that  says 
inside  ‘Virgil,’”  and  a  volume  by  de  Bridia  bound  in  vellum.  It  seems  that  C. 
de  Bridia  (we  only  know  the  initial  of  his  first  name)  was  a  Franciscan  monk 
who  accompanied  the  mission  of  John  of  Plano  Carpini  to  Mongolia  in  1247, 
and  wrote  a  detailed  history  of  the  Mongol  people  entitled  Tartar  Relation 
—  a  manuscript  now  in  the  Bienecke  Library. 

This  modest  list  is  wonderfully  revealing.  The  books  that  Mendoza  brought 
with  him  to  found  Buenos  Aires  tell  us  of  an  eclectic,  generous  conception 
(probably  unconscious,  certainly  not  explicit)  of  what  this  new  city  should 
be.  In  this  founding  library  we  find:  a  philosopher  of  a  faith  that  was  not 
Mendoza’s  own  (Erasmus),  poets  in  tongues  other  than  Spanish  (Petrarch 
and  Virgil,  though  Mendoza’s  education  would  have  included  Latin),  and  a 
fellow  explorer  from  another  age  and  another  culture:  the  far  north  of  Tartary 
opposed  to  the  far  south  of  the  New  World.  All  this  to  say  that  for  Pedro  de 
Mendoza,  contemporary  of  Alonso  Quijano,  the  world  of  the  intellect  was 
all  one,  or,  in  other  words,  that  any  singular  undertaking  formed  part  of  a 
universal  whole.  Symbolically,  if  not  deliberately,  the  impulse  to  bring  with 
him  these  books  lent  the  identity  of  the  city-yet-to-be  imaginative  power 
and  a  sort  of  immortality. 
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A  sort  of  immortality:  this  is  perhaps  what  drives  societies  of  the  book 
to  be  literary  nomads.  Our  constant  migrations  are  pinpointed  by  readings. 
As  exiles,  as  explorers,  as  refugees,  as  settlers,  we  carry  books  in  our  chattel. 
Our  ancestors  brought  with  them  cattle,  tents,  grains,  weapons  but  also  their 
libraries.  We  travel  with  our  paperbacks  or  kindles.  The  custom  is  very  ancient. 

The  people  of  Mesopotamia  carried  their  trays  of  clay  tablets  to  the  site 
of  new  foundations  to  transmit  the  knowledge  of  their  laws  and  magic  rites. 
The  Egyptian  kings  set  up  libraries  in  the  farthest  cities  of  their  realm  and 
above  the  entrances  had  inscribed  the  words  “Clinic  of  the  Soul,”  which 
Diodorus  Siculus  read  on  Egypt’s  majestic  ruins  centuries  afterwards.  In 
the  fifth  century  BCE,  the  young  Alcibiades,  visiting  a  distant  village  during 
one  of  his  tours  of  the  Greek  colonies,  slapped  the  face  of  a  teacher  whose 
school  library  did  not  hold  a  single  volume  of  Homer.  A  hundred  years  later, 
Alexander  the  Great,  perhaps  in  order  not  to  forget  that  the  vanquished 
also  have  a  voice,  always  carried  on  his  campaigns  a  copy  of  the  Iliad .  In  the 
tenth  century,  Abdul  Kassam  Ishmael,  Grand  Vizir  of  Persia,  to  feel  at  home 
wherever  he  went,  would  transport  his  library  of  117,000  titles  on  the  backs 
of  400  camels  trained  to  march  in  alphabetical  order. 

Books  help  found  cities;  they  also  help  us  bring  our  cities  to  mind  when 
we  are  forced  to  leave  them.  Those  who  are  driven  from  their  homes  by  war, 
famine,  sickness,  and  other  catastrophes  try  to  carry  with  them  the  words 
of  their  poets,  on  paper  or  in  their  hearts.  In  the  Syrian  refugee  camps  in 
Turkey,  tents  were  set  up  as  makeshift  libraries.  In  Sweden,  the  Palestinian 
exiles  come  together  to  recite  poetry.  Mexicans  who  have  illegally  crossed 
into  the  States  escaping  the  violence  in  their  country  have  recreated  in  the 
suburbs  of  Los  Angeles  or  Detroit  their  “salas  de  lectura,”  improvised  book 
clubs  established  throughout  Mexico  by  ordinary  readers. 

Stories  are  at  the  beginning  of  our  societies,  and  also  at  their  end,  and 
they  provide  us  with  identities  for  the  places  we  live  in  and  for  ourselves  as 
individuals.  The  relationship  between  the  cities  we  create  on  earth  and  the 
cities  we  create  in  the  mind  compete  for  our  attention,  and  it  is  most  often 
the  imagined  ones  that  have  the  upper  hand.  Borges,  in  a  poem  entitled 
“Mythical  Foundation  of  Buenos  Aires”  summed  up  this  relationship  between 
the  fictional  and  the  material  city  in  these  two  magical  lines: 

“I  can’t  imagine  a  time  when  she  started  to  be. 

She  seems  as  eternal  as  the  air  and  the  sea.” 

alberto  manguel  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1948  and  is  now  a  Canadian  citizen. 

He  is  the  author  of  A  History  of  Reading  and  The  Library  at  Night.  His  latest  book, 

Curiosity,  was  published  in  March  2015  by  Yale  University  Press. 
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CODEX  V:  A  Print  Extravaganza 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRINT  FAIR 
Richmond,  CA,  February  8-11, 2015 

by  DONALD  KERR 

A  S  I  REFLECT  ON  THE  CODEX  INTERNATIONAL  BOOK  FAIR  that  OCCUrred  at 
rf  the  Craneway  Pavilion  in  Richmond  last  February,  three  c’s  come  to  mind: 
JL  Creativity,  Camaraderie,  and  Koch  (excuse  the  alphabetical  pun).  A  total 
of  190  tables  accommodated  well  over  200  bookmakers  and  private  presses 
with  a  full  array  of  books  (there  were  also  examples  of  parchment,  papers, 
and  calligraphy)  ranging  from  the  miniature  to  the  large,  and  from  modest 
prices  to  very  expensive  one-off  productions.  It  was  an  impressive  collection, 
reinforcing  the  fact  that  creativity  is  alive  and  well  in  the  book  world.  And 
the  fair  was  truly  international,  with  presses  and  makers  from  all  over  the 
globe:  Israel,  South  Korea,  China,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Australia.  The  catalog  listed  in  twenty-four  pages  a  glittering  array  of 
names,  familiar  to  many  in  the  private  press  and  artists  book  world,  from 
Abecedarian  Gallery,  Anagram  Press,  Arc,  and  Arion  Press  to  Walking  Bird 
Press,  Washi  Arts,  and  Wishi  Washi  Studio.  The  event  was  open  to  the  public, 
and  it  was  heard  —  unofficially  —  that  some  four  thousand  people  passed 
through  the  doors  to  view  the  books  and,  of  course,  to  buy  them.  Librarians 
from  various  institutions,  book  collectors,  artists,  and  youngsters  (budding 
bookmakers  of  the  future)  also  attended. 

It  was  my  first  time  at  CODEX.  I  was  struck  by  the  good  feeling  among  all 
those  who  were  displaying  their  wares.  Camaraderie  was  evident.  When  able 
to  leave  their  own  booths,  press  owners/operators,  helpers,  and  artists  visited 
other  booths  —  exchanging  ideas,  rekindling  friendships  and  making  new  ones, 
and  marveling  at  what  was  displayed:  broadsheets,  large  format  books  with 
deliciously  elaborate  engravings,  typographically  rich  books,  and  delicately 
crafted  miniature  books  with  quirky  bindings.  That  the  CODEX  Foundation 
had  reserved  various  hotels  in  the  Berkeley  area  made  the  comraderie  more 
solid.  It  ensured  that  at  breakfast  or  after  morning  lectures,  conversations 
could  continue.  From  a  distance  it  seems  a  logistical  nightmare,  but  the  CO¬ 
DEX  folk  had  it  all  arranged  —  perfectly  —  including  transportation  from 
the  hotels  in  Berkeley  to  the  Pavilion.  Buses  left  on  time,  carrying  creative 
folk  to  the  fair  venue.  Sitting  beside  someone  was  another  opportunity  to 
meet,  exchange  ideas  about  books,  and  just  plain  yarn. 

CODEX  would  not  have  occurred  without  the  effort  and  inspiration  of 
Peter  Koch,  master  printer,  and  his  wife,  Susan  Filter,  a  paper  conservator. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  everyone  stopped  what  they  were  doing, 
turned  to  the  Editions  Koch  table,  and  applauded  them  —  as  well  as  the 
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Codex  Foundation  support  team,  who  played  such  a  big  part  in  behind-the- 
scenes  organizing. 

While  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mention  all  the  wonderful  books  on  display, 
a  few  struck  my  eye  as  being  representative  of  items  that  we  might  include  in 
the  collection  of  private  press,  limited-edition  books  in  Special  Collections 
at  the  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  These  include  two  by 
Foolscap  Press:  The  Saint  Johns  Fragment:  Against  the  Odds  and  For  Sale,  Baby 
Shoes,  Never  Worn ,  which  features  writers  such  as  Alix  Christie,  Michael  Palin, 
and  Susan  Straight.  Littoral  Press’s  The  Short  Goodbye  (2011),  which  borrows 
its  title  from  Raymond  Chandler’s  The  Long  Goodbye,  would  complement 
our  own  pulp  fiction  collection.  Broadsides  were  particularly  attractive.  I 
spotted  superb  examples  produced  by  the  Mills  College  Book  Art  program, 
the  artist  Dmitry  Sayenko  of  Nikodim  Press,  and  the  Press  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Governors.  Richard  Wagener  showed  off  an  abecedarian  that  I  liked  and 
informed  me  of  an  Alan  Loney  book  that  I  was  unaware  of:  Vestige.  Sherwin 
Beach  Press’s  Innocents  Abroad  by  Mark  Twain  also  attracted  my  eye,  as  did 
Jamie  Murphy’s  Jonathan  Swift  series  (Salvage  Press).  Because  we  have  in  the 
collection  at  Otago  an  early  Arabic  manuscript  of  Euclid’s  Elements ,  and  the 
famed  Pickering  1847  edition,  I  spied  Russell  Maret’s  Interstices  &  Intersec - 
tions  or,  An  Autodidact  Comprehends  a  Cube.  Thirteen  Euclidean  Propositions 
(2104).  What  a  fine  printed  piece.  Unfortunately,  reality  bites.  It  was  beyond 
our  Antipodean  budget.  And  this  was  the  case  when  I  spied  Ken  Shure’s  work 
from  Two  Ponds  Press,  namely  George  Bernard  Shaw:  A  Speech  Introducing 
Albert  Einstein,  and  the  impressive  The  Brownsville  Boys:  The  Jewish  Gangsters 
of  Murder,  Inc.,  both  excellent  examples  of  press  work.  Perhaps  the  presses 
would  consider  drip-feed  payments? 

The  University  Library  at  Otago,  Dunegin  has  a  Printer  in  Residence 
program,  established  in  2003.  It  produces  one  limited-edition  book  per  year, 
often  illustrated  by  an  artist-printmaker.  Since  CODEX,  I’ve  been  experienc¬ 
ing  increased  collegiality  with  institutions  who  run  similar  programs.  I’ve 
already  begun  corresponding  with  them,  as  we  tease  out  common  solutions 
to  printing  press  challenges.  A  major  benefit  of  seeing  the  numerous  presses 
and  their  work  in  one  convenient  spot  was  learning  that  many  of  the  books 
(many  were  affordable)  could  sit  well  in  our  special  collections  department. 
They  would  form  excellent  exemplars  of  modern-day  bookmaking  for  stu¬ 
dents,  staff,  and  others  interested  in  the  field,  and  inspire  results  in  our  own 
Printer  in  Residence  program. 

And  then  to  expanding  CODEX:  there  are  moves  afoot  to  reestablish  a 
CODEX  Antipodes,  replacing  the  now  defunct  CODEX  Australia.  The  wealth 
of  New  Zealand  private  press  operators  will  now  play  their  part  with  Austra¬ 
lian  counterparts  Tim  Mosely  (Silverwattle  Press,  Brisbane),  Monica  Oppen 
(Sydney),  Caren  Florance  (Canberra),  Sue  Anderson  and  Gwen  Harrison 
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(Impediment  Press;  WandringBark),  Alan  Loney  (Melbourne),  and  others, 
to  spread  the  CODEX  word. 

Thankfully,  the  catch  cry  “the  book  is  dead”  falters  when  an  event  such  as 
CODEX  happens,  glorifying  the  hand-made  book. 

donald  kerr  is  Special  Collections  librarian  at  the  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin. 

He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books,  most  recently  Hocken:  Prince  of  Collectors 

(2015),  and  curates  exhibitions  and  organizes  the  Printer  in  Residence  Programme 

at  the  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

A  T^eview  of  the  Stanford /CODEX  Collegium 

Palo  Alto,  CA,  February  6  8c  7, 2015 

by  GREGORY  EOW 

The  full  version  of  Gregory’s  review  is  available  at  www.codexfoundation.org/reviews 

1*%  rinter  and  polymath  Leonard  baskin  remarked, “People  like 
I  ^me  who  care  about  printing  —  the  architecture  of  the  page  —  constitute 
1.  the  tiniest  lunatic  fringe  in  the  nation.”  Over  the  last  decade,  Peter  Rutledge 
Koch  and  co-conspirators  behind  the  CODEX  Foundation,  Robert  Trujillo 
and  Susan  Filter  among  them,  have  ensured  that  when  this  lunatic  fringe 
gets  together  every  two  years  in  the  Bay  Area,  the  result  is,  to  use  Koch’s 
words,  “one  helluva  party.” 

•  •  ♦ 

Before  this  year,  I  had  never  attended  the  CODEX  Book  Fair  and  Sympo¬ 
sium,  but  I  had  heard  the  enthusiastic  accounts  from  those  who  had.  So  it 
was  with  genuine  excitement  that  in  February  I  traveled  from  Cambridge, 
MA  to  the  Bay  Area  to  participate  in  the  2015  CODEX  events.  And  what  I 
saw  and  experienced  at  CODEX  was,  quite  frankly,  a  revelation.  I  traveled  to 
California  to  take  place  in  the  inaugural  Stanford/CODEX  collegium,  held 
in  Stanford  University’s  Cecil  H.  Green  Library  on  the  two  days  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  CODEX  Book  Fair  and  Symposium.  Titled  “Revealing  the 
Handmade  Book:  Inventing  the  Library,”  the  Stanford/CODEX  Collegium 
brought  together  an  eclectic  group  of  participants  invited  by  Peter  Koch, 
Roberto  Trujillo,  head  of  Special  Collections  at  Stanford  University  Librar¬ 
ies,  and  Elaine  Treharne,  professor  of  literature  at  Stanford.  In  many  ways, 
the  collegium  was  a  microcosm  of  the  larger  CODEX  Book  Fair:  it  included 
book  artists,  librarians,  philosophers  and  poets,  scholars,  and  even  diplomats. 
Like  the  larger  fair,  the  collegium  was  notably  international,  and  inclusive. 

Peter  Koch  delivered  remarks  to  collegium  participants  to  kick  off  the  event 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  February  6.  His  message  was  one  of  fellowship  and 
shared  purpose.  He  reminded  attendees  of  CODEX’s  mission  to  further  the 
appreciation  of  the  art,  beauty,  and  craft  of  the  handmade  book  and  our  col¬ 
lective  responsibility  to  ensure  its  future.  You  will  learn  a  lot  about  the  spirit 
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and  thinking  behind  the  collegium,  and  also  a  lot  about  Peter  Koch  himself, 
by  noting  the  words  and  phrases  he  used  in  his  remarks.  From  my  notes,  I 
have  written  down:  “inclusiveness,”  “internationalism,' ”  “rendezvous,”  “a  grand 
bazaar  as  antidote  to  isolation,”  “us  as  a  group,”  “ideas  thrive  in  a  market,” 
and  of  course,  “helluva  party”  CODEX  is  not  only  about  books  and  artifacts; 
it  is  about  people,  relationships,  and  building  an  international  community. 

The  collegium  format  featured  panel  discussions  considering  fine  press 
and  artists’  books  from  various  perspectives:  artists  discussing  their  motiva¬ 
tion  for  creation;  faculty  discussing  how  they  incorporate  artists’  books  into 
their  research  and  teaching;  librarians  discussing  how  they  decide  what  to 
collect;  other  librarians  discussing  the  challenges  they  face  cataloging  artists’ 
books  to  ensure  their  access  and  discovery;  and  private  collectors  describing 
their  own  motivations  and  activities.  My  own  talk  discussed  institutional 
collection  budget  allocations  and  how  trends  in  this  area  could  be  advanta¬ 
geous  —  or  disadvantageous  —  for  institutional  acquisitions  of  fine  press 
and  artists’  books.  The  common  thread  behind  all  of  the  talks  was  this:  how 
could  collegium  participants,  with  their  multifaceted  and  collective  experi¬ 
ence  and  expertise,  work  together  to  ensure  that  the  best  fine  press  and  artists’ 
books  will  be  captured  and  preserved  for  posterity?  Furthermore,  how  can 
we  build  and  sustain  a  marketplace  that  serves  as  a  patron  for  the  creation 
and  production  of  book  arts?  Our  shared  responsibility  for  the  health  of 
the  book  arts  marketplace  was  a  presupposition  behind  the  Collegium,  and 
throughout  the  proceedings  Roberto  Trujillo  emphasized  that  “we  are  all  in 
this  together,  and  no  one  can  do  this  by  himself.” 

The  collegium  talks  were  uniformly  thought-provoking  and  oftentimes 
a  good  deal  of  fun.  For  instance,  Canadian  poet-philosopher  Robert  Brin- 
ghurst  delivered  numinous  reflections  that  urged  attendees  to  create  and 
protect  books  that  have  souls.  According  to  Bringhurst,  not  all  books  have 
souls  —  a  sentiment  echoed  by  Peter  Koch,  who  said  that  he  cared  not  at 
all  about  the  future  of  mass  market  books,  but  rather  concerned  himself 
exclusively  with  the  fate  of  finely  designed  and  crafted  works.  Tony  White  of 
the  Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art  discussed  the  limitations  of  the  term 
“artists’  books”  —  persuasively  arguing  that  current  trends  in  production, 
and  the  desires  of  artists  themselves,  point  to  the  need  for  more  capacious 
and  inclusive  terminology  —  with  White  suggesting  the  term  “independent 
publishing.”  (Timothy  Young  of  Yale’s  Beinecke  Library  suggested,  tongue 
firmly  in  cheek,  that  the  terminology  of  choice  among  the  students  he  works 
with  is  “cool  books.”)  Book  artist  Didier  Mutel  of  France  discussed  that  the 
artist  book  medium  for  him  was  “freedom,”  “escape,”  and  a  “safe  geography” 
for  his  artistic  expression.  On  a  more  playful  note,  Alberto  Manguel  wryly 
observed  that  he  suspects  that  the  books  in  his  personal  collection  “reproduce 
at  night”  and  private  collector  Marvin  Sackner  predicted  that  the  typewriter 
is  going  to  make  a  comeback.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  collegium,  Peter  Koch 
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observed  that  “CODEX  is  a  family”  and  I  can  confirm  that  I  came  away  from 
the  event  feeling  energized  by  the  talks  and  enlivened  by  the  friendships  I 
had  made,  and  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  do  my  part  for  the  health 
of  the  book  arts.... 

Gregory  eow  is  the  Charles  Warren  Bibliographer  for  American  History  at  the 
Widener  Library,  Harvard  University. 

2015  Oscar  Lewis  Awards  Acceptance  Speeches 

On  march  30,  2015,  the  Book  Club  of  California  Oscar  Lewis  Committee, 
chaired  by  BCC  Board  Director  Roberto  Trujillo,  honored  Dr.  Gray  Brechin  for  his 
contributions  to  western  history,  and  Harry  and  Sandra  Reese  for  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  book  arts.  The  awardees'  remarks  are  printed  below.  Audio  recordings 
are  available  at  www.bccbooks.org/programs/pastevents 

- :GL{AY  BRECHIN:- 

Getting  a  prize  named  after  Oscar  Lewis  from  the  Book  Club  is  not  only 
a  great  honor  for  me  but  apposite  since  it  was  Lewis’s  books  that  first  got 
me  interested  in  Western  history  when  I  was  a  teenager  growing  up  down 
the  Peninsula.  Books  such  as  The  Silver  Kings ,  The  Big  Four ,  and  Bonanza 
Inn  —  together  with  Rachel  Carson’s  Silent  Spring  when  it  first  came  out  in 
1962  —  were  formative  for  me.  I  became  so  interested  in  the  history  of  San 
Francisco  and  of  the  Comstock  Lode  that  I  started  walking  around  the  city 
with  which  I’ve  had  a  lifelong  love  affair.  Mine  is  not  an  uncritical  infatuation, 
however,  so  as  I  observed  and  wrote  about  San  Francisco  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  I  realized  that  the  city  is  not  all  sweet  cable  cars,  flowing  fog,  splendid 
bridges,  and  spectacular  views  of  the  Bay  now  disappearing  behind  behemoth 
high  rises  as  the  value  of  real  estate  climbs  halfway  to  the  stars.  It’s  also  the 
effect  that  the  city  has  had  on  the  land,  the  water,  and  the  air  around  it. 

My  book  Imperial  San  Francisco:  Urban  Power ,  Earthly  Ruin  had  a  rocky 
start.  The  idea  came  to  me  when  my  friend  Mel  Scott  sent  me  to  Venice  for 
a  winter  in  1985  because  he  knew  I  loved  that  city  and  because,  at  age  thirty- 
eight,  I  still  hadn’t  found  what  I  was  supposed  to  be  doing  with  my  life.  As 
I  walked  around  Venice  and  read  its  history,  I  realized  how  even  the  most 
splendid,  audacious,  and  ingenious  of  cities  wreak  a  terrible  toll  on  their 
hinterlands  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dynastic  families.  I  returned  to  San  Francisco 
and  began  to  work  on  a  book  about  the  city  I  know  best,  but  I  couldn’t  finish 
it  until  Professor  Dick  Walker  lured  me  back  to  the  UC  Berkeley  Geography 
Department,  where  I’d  gotten  a  BA  to  write  it  as  a  doctoral  dissertation.  The 
two  years  I  spent  as  a  Bancroft  Library  Fellow  were  among  the  happiest  years 
of  my  life.  I  was  also  working  on  another  book  with  photographer  Robert 
Dawson  —  Farewell ,  Promised  Land:  Waking  from  the  California  Dream 
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—  about  California’s  environmental  health.  The  ’90s  were  a  full  and  often 
stressful  time  for  me;  I’m  grateful  to  my  partner  Bob  for  being  so  supportive 
and  sticking  with  me  through  it  all. 

Imperial  San  Francisco  would  also  not  have  happened  without  Kevin  Starr. 
When  my  wonderful  editor  at  UC  Press,  Elizabeth  Knoll,  sent  out  the  prospec¬ 
tus  and  a  first  chapter  for  review,  the  reviewer  she’d  chosen  was  somewhat 
critical  of  my  approach.  He  started  his  review  with  a  sentence  something  like, 
“This  promises  to  be  the  worst  book  on  San  Francisco  ever  written.”  Elizabeth 
fortunately  believed  in  my  idea  and  writing,  and,  unbeknownst  to  me,  she 
sent  it  to  Kevin  who  countermanded  the  first  reviewer  and  even  called  me 
to  say  that  the  book  had  to  be  published.  Kevin’s  collegial  generosity  was  an 
object  lesson  that  I  needed.  Those  at  whose  families  I  took  aim  might  be  less 
charitable  to  him. 

I  got  my  PhD  in  1998  and  UC  Press  published  both  of  my  books  in  1999. 
For  those  of  you  who  have  read  Imperial  San  Francisco ,  you  know  that  its 
core  is  about  the  dynasties  who  own  San  Francisco’s  media:  its  three  chapters 
are  collectively  called  “The  Thought  Shapers,”  since  I’m  interested  in  why  so 
many  people  act  against  their  own  interests  for  the  sake  of  others  to  whose 
cocktail  parties  and  cotillions  they  are  not  invited.  In  particular,  I  gave  the 
Hearsts  and  the  deYoungs  something  of  a  drubbing,  so  I  was  not  too  surprised 
when  I  read  the  review  of  the  book  in  the  Chronicle  that  claimed  I  hate  cities 
and  would  like  to  do  away  with  them.  That  seemed  odd  because  cities  are 
where  Bob  and  I  usually  spend  our  vacations,  to  take  advantage  of  the  riches 
they  have  to  offer,  and  because  the  book  was  inspired  largely  by  the  writings 
of  Lewis  Mumford,  another  man  who  emphatically  did  not  hate  cities  and 
who  called  New  York  City  “my  university”  since  he  never  bothered  to  get  a 
formal  degree  from  any  other. 

What  was  oddest  about  that  review  was  its  accusation  that  the  book  is  not 
original,  since  there  is  nothing  else  quite  like  it  except,  perhaps,  The  Stones  of 
Venice ,  which  Ruskin  wrote  partly  to  serve  as  a  warning  against  the  hubris  to 
which  city  elites  are  prone.  I  had,  after  all,  written  my  master’s  thesis  on  The 
Stones  of  Venice  when  I  was  an  art  history  graduate  student  at  Cal. 

Despite  all  that,  Imperial  San  Francisco  appeared  on  the  Chronicle's  best¬ 
seller  list  and  stayed  there  for  sixteen  weeks  largely  because  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  independent  bookstores  and  through  word-of-mouth,  since 
it  was  an  entirely  new  take  on  the  city’s  history  and  how  and  for  whom  cities 
operate  —  and  at  what  environmental  cost.  The  book  is  now  recognized  as 
a  classic  and  all  or  parts  of  it  are  assigned  for  college  classes.  Even  members 
of  some  of  the  families  I  take  to  task  tell  me  they  love  the  book.  The  statute 
of  limitations  means  that  no  one  will  take  away  their  fortunes  because  of 
crimes  their  ancestors  may  have  committed  in  amassing  those  piles. 
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There  were  still  some  people  who  objected  enough  to  Imperial  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  try  to  snuff  it.  Because  I  had  gotten  all  four  of  my  degrees  from  UC 
Berkeley,  and  because  the  UC  Press  had  published  two  of  my  books  in  one 
year,  and  because  dissertations  don’t  often  become  best-sellers,  the  chief  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Cal  alumni  magazine,  Russell  Schoch,  was  going  to  run  a  profile 
of  me  in  1999  focusing  on  Imperial’s  last  chapter,  “The  University,  The  Gate, 
and  the  Gadget.”  In  that  chapter,  I  examine  how  my  alma  mater  came  to 
produce  and  promote  the  kind  of  weaponry  that  will  —  if  we  stay  on  our 
present  course  —  wipe  us  all  out  even  sooner  than  climate  change.  I  also 
looked  at  how  certain  regents  and  star  professors  became  wealthy  from  the 
development  of  those  exceptionally  lucrative  devices. 

As  that  issue  of  the  Cal  Monthly  was  going  to  press,  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Alumni  Association  held  an  emergency  meeting  and  ordered  the  editor 
to  spike  the  interview  at  the  last  minute.  Russ  considered  resigning,  but  I  told 
him  it  wasn’t  worth  it,  so  the  alums  never  knew  what  they  weren’t  allowed 
to  read.  As  I’d  said  in  Imperial ,  the  most  effective  means  of  thought  control 
is  not  outright  lies  but  what  is  omitted.  Fortunately,  the  Examiner  at  that 
time  still  had  a  Sunday  magazine  that  carried  content ,  and  when  its  editor 
heard  about  what  had  happened  over  at  Cal,  he  ran  half  of  the  last  chapter 
on  the  University  as  a  cover  story.  Unfortunately,  it  was  the  half  just  before 
Lawrence  and  Oppenheimer  came  to  Cal  and  began  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  atomic  bomb.  After  that,  Professor  Teller  gave  us  the  H-bomb,  and 
the  quite  calculated  arms  race  between  UC’s  shadow  campuses  at  Los  Alamos 
and  Livermore  has  never  stopped  since  then.  By  1996,  the  Brookings  Institute 
estimated  that  nuclear  weapons  had  cost  the  United  States  $5.5  trillion,  and 
the  taxi  meter  continues  to  run  while  almost  no  one  pays  attention. 

Despite  its  success  here,  the  eastern  press  never  reviewed  Imperial  San 
Francisco ,  apparently  because  they  thought  that  it  only  dealt  with  a  pretty  city 
somewhere  west  of  the  Hudson  River  rather  than  with  all  cities.  I  can  play 
that  game,  I  thought  somewhat  spitefully,  so  I  was  going  to  write  a  sequel 
to  be  called  Imperial  Manhattan.  Fortunately,  I  failed  to  get  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  to  write  that  book. 

I  say  fortunately,  because  the  conclusions  to  which  both  of  my  other  books 
led  me  were  not  upbeat,  so  I  was  looking  for  something  else  to  do  that  might 
spare  me  from  a  lifetime  prescription  for  Prozac.  That  became  a  book  proposal 
that  evolved  into  a  website  documenting  the  public  works  left  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt’s  New  Deal,  and  that’s  what  I’d  like  to  conclude  with. 

No  one  had  ever  bothered  to  tote  up  all  that  the  New  Deal  did  for  us  or 
to  evaluate  the  quality  as  well  as  utility  of  its  public  works.  The  Living  New 
Deal  project  has  now  identified  nearly  ten  thousand  sites  in  the  United 
States  with  no  end  in  sight.  My  former  dissertation  advisor  and  now  good 
pal,  Dick  Walker,  possesses  the  administrative  and  technical  skills  that  I  so 
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lack,  so  despite  living  half  the  year  in  France,  Dick  has  built  an  outstanding 
team  of  associates  at  Berkeley  and  around  the  country  who  make  the  project 
work  like  a  fine  Swiss  watch.  We’ve  just  produced  a  map  of  New  Deal  San 
Francisco  that  will  serve  as  a  template  for  maps  of  New  Deal  New  York  City, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Chicago,  and  other  cities. 

I  often  liken  what  we  are  doing  to  uncovering  a  lost  civilization  that  was 
built  by  my  parents’  generation  and  then  forgotten  as  if  buried  by  a  volcanic 
eruption  or  overgrown  by  a  jungle.  I  myself  have  learned  much  from  what 
I  call  the  lost  ethical  language  of  New  Deal  public  works;  they  are  trying  to 
speak  to  us  of  a  value  system  we’ve  forgotten  we  once  had  in  favor  of  the 
normative  savagery  that  has  replaced  it. 

I’ll  wrap  up  with  one  of  my  pet  peeves:  the  false  duality  we  so  frequently 
hear  about  the  antithesis  of  so-called  conservatives  and  liberals.  Most  people 
would  say  that  my  politics  and  those  of  the  Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
are  liberal  as  opposed  to  conservative.  But,  in  fact,  I’ve  spent  my  life  trying 
to  save  things  that  constitute  a  civilization  that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 

As  a  teenager,  I  gave  what  little  I  could  afford  to  save  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  here  and  Grand  Central  Station  and  Frederick  Church’s  house,  Olana, 
in  New  York.  I  worked  to  save  Mono  Lake  in  the  ’70s  and  then  to  save  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  San  Francisco  Bay  in  the  ’80s  from  the  poisoned 
Kesterson  Wildlife  Refuge.  I’ve  tried  to  save  invaluable  archives  and  the 
Phoebe  Flearst  Memorial  Gymnasium  from  administrators  at  UC  Berkeley 
who  would  discard  them.  With  others  who  are  here,  I’m  trying  to  save  our 
often  magnificent  public  post  offices  and  the  art  they  contain  from  those  who 
would  sell  and  profit  from  them.  After  all,  we  paid  for  them,  and  we  should 
own  them  as  we  do  our  National  Parks. 

Those  are,  I  think,  the  marks  of  a  conservative.  Franklin  and  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  were  conservative  in  the  very  best  sense  of  that  word.  They  were, 
after  all,  American  aristocrats,  and  they  wanted  to  preserve  what  is  best  in 
this  country.  The  New  Deal  was  at  least  partly  designed  to  prevent  revolution. 
That  was  a  very  real  danger  in  1933  when  President  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated. 
Roosevelt  loved  history,  and  he  knew  that  even  one  civil  war  is  one  too  many 
for  any  country.  He  didn’t  want  to  preside  over  an  encore. 

So  the  New  Dealers  put  millions  of  unemployed  Americans  to  work  helping 
one  another  as  well  as  building  the  physical  and  cultural  infrastructure  upon 
which  we  have  all  come  to  rely  but  whose  source  in  the  Great  Depression 
we’ve  forgotten.  And,  contrary  to  a  popular  myth,  the  New  Deal  actually 
worked  to  lift  us  out  of  that  economic  calamity  as  well  as  to  ready  us  for  a 
war  we  had  to  fight. 

Many  of  the  New  Dealers  got  their  start  in  the  settlement  house  move¬ 
ment  that  can  trace  its  roots  back  to  the  writings  of  John  Ruskin.  So  as  you 
look  at  those  projects,  what  you  notice  is  often  an  exceptionally  high  level 
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of  hand  craftsmanship  as  well  as  an  emphasis  on  education  and  self-respect. 
They  undertook  a  plethora  of  projects  to  conserve  and  preserve  what  is  best, 
such  as  restoring  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Washington  Monument,  Civil  War 
forts  and  battlefields,  and  our  own  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  WPA  bookbinding 
and  conservation  projects  preserved  literally  millions  of  books  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  New  Dealers  also  built  thousands  of  new  schools, 
entire  college  campuses,  museums,  and  libraries.  It  was  all  part  of  their  belief 
that  democratic  government  can  and  should  work  to  promote  public  health 
in  the  very  broadest  sense.  In  the  last  several  decades,  we  have  been  doing 
precisely  the  opposite  —  willfully  creating  a  pathological  society  in  every 
dimension  and  thus  undermining  and  endangering  our  constitutional  form 
of  government  and  perhaps  our  very  existence. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I’ve  been  trying  to  find  a  home  for  an  enormous 
wooden  scale  model  of  San  Francisco  built  by  the  WPA  for  educational  and 
planning  purposes.  The  model  cost  today’s  equivalent  of  $1.5  million  and 
includes  every  building  then  in  San  Francisco;  it  offers  a  three-dimensional 
freeze-frame  of  what  the  city  was  like  in  1940  on  the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was 
meant  for  City  Hall,  but  it’s  now  in  crates  in  a  UC  warehouse  in  Richmond. 
I’d  like  it  to  be  the  centerpiece  of  a  New  Deal  museum. 

There  are  museums  for  almost  everything  in  the  United  States  but  there 
is  no  museum  that  commemorates  the  extraordinary  accomplishments  of 
the  New  Deal.  We  hope  to  build  one  here  in  San  Francisco  —  a  museum,  a 
study  center,  and  a  memorial  to  the  forgotten  men  and  women  who  gave 
us  so  much.  After  all,  this  is  where  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
crafted  and  signed.  The  U.N.  was  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  last  and  greatest  vi¬ 
sion  of  how  to  end  war,  and  this  is  where  its  headquarters  was  almost  built. 
As  Anton  Refregier,  the  artist  of  the  great  mural  cycle  in  the  former  Rincon 
Annex  post  office  said,  “Roosevelt  lived  in  San  Francisco  —  he  lives  in  the 
heart  and  the  mind  of  the  people  —  he  belongs  to  the  history  of  this  city.” 

The  preface  to  the  2007  edition  of  Imperial  San  Francisco  concludes  with 
F.D.R.’s  plans  to  end  war.  It  has  only  become  more  relevant  as  war  has  be¬ 
come  perpetual,  and  as  great  cultural  artifacts  such  as  libraries,  museums, 
and  ancient  cities  are  being  destroyed  in  the  process.  Here  is  what  I  wrote 
then:  “At  a  time  of  the  gravest  peril,  an  ailing  leader  pointed  a  novel  way  out 
of  the  mayhem  born  with  imperial  cities.  When  all  else  has  failed,  that  route 
remains  to  be  tried.”  But  to  try  it,  we  must  first  remember  that  we  once  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

dr.  gray  brechin  is  an  historical  geographer  and  author  whose  chief  interests 
are  the  state  of  California,  the  environmental  impact  of  cities  upon  their  hinter¬ 
lands,  and  the  invisible  landscape  of  New  Deal  public  works.  He  is  the  author  of 
Imperial  San  Francisco:  Urban  Power,  Earthly  Ruin  (UC  Press,  1999)  and  founder 
and  project  scholar  of  the  Living  New  Deal  Project. 
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HA  HJ{Y  1{E£S£  s> 

Thank  you. 

Sandra  and  I  are  very  pleased  to  be  here  tonight,  and  we  want  to  thank  the 
Book  Club  membership,  its  excellent  staff,  its  Awards  Committee,  and  our 
wonderfully  supportive  community  for  this  prestigious  honor. 

This  ceremony  is  particularly  satisfying  for  me  because  of  my  personal 
association  with  Oscar  Lewis.  Since  1969  I  have  been  good  friends  with  Os¬ 
car  s  grand-nephew,  William  F.  Lewis,  who  arranged  for  me  to  visit  Oscar 
at  his  home  on  Union  Street  a  few  years  before  he  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  ninety-nine,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  come  here  tonight  to 
receive  an  award  in  Oscar’s  name,  in  a  city  that  was  so  central  to  his  life  and 
work,  and  to  ours. 

We  will  not  be  showing  slides,  but  we  both  will  offer  a  few  vignettes  about 
our  personal  lives,  something  you  will  not  find  on  a  colophon  page  of  one 
of  the  sixty  or  so  books  we’ve  published,  and  certainly  you  will  not  find  it 
easily  on  our  website,  which  is  another  story,  and  not  for  tonight.  I  normally 
take  an  operational  view  of  what  I  do  and  teach.  But  tonight  we  might  also 
think,  if  only  while  we  talk  here,  that  emotional  communication  may  be  the 
highest  form  of  information. 

Let’s  cut  to  1968. 

With  my  political  science  BA  in  hand  and  UC  Santa  Barbara  behind  me 
(I  wrongly  supposed)  that  summer  I  marched  off  to  Hastings  College  of  the 
Law.  A  semester  later  I  knew  law  school  was  a  mistake.  Stimulated  by  the 
provocative  reading  lists  of  my  UCSB  fraternity  brothers  Don  Wood  (who 
would  later  win  a  Caldecott  award  for  his  children’s  book  The  Napping  House) 
and  Jud  Fine  (who  went  to  Cornell  for  an  MFA  in  art  after  graduate  studies 
in  History),  I  quit  law  school,  and  hitchhiked  into  my  future. 

Six  months  and  three  hundred  hitched  rides  through  the  US,  Europe,  and 
North  Africa  later,  I  returned  to  California,  intending  to  study  poetry  and  art, 
but  determined  to  file  as  a  conscientious  objector  and  continue  volunteer 
draff  counseling  work  that  had  led  me  to  study  law.  Instead,  I  stopped  in 
Santa  Barbara  and  did  not  escape  again  until  1971  when  I  received  an  MA  in 
religious  studies  at  UCSB,  with  an  emphasis  on  religious  themes  in  American 
literature.  During  those  two  years,  I  built  and  lived  in  a  shed-frame  shack 
on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  ocean,  received  a  high  draff  lottery  number  that 
dismissed  my  conscientious  objector  case  (but  not  my  deeper  sentiments), 
wrote  a  few  good  poems,  and  committed  myself  to  make  a  life,  even  if  I  could 
not  make  a  living,  as  an  artist. 

Although  I  think  it  may  not  be  true  for  all  young  people  today,  I  made  the 
assumption  then  that  creative  work  of  any  form  was  a  kind  of  progressive 
political  statement.  I  felt  comfortable  making  things,  even  though  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  going  to  do  next  or  how  to  do  it. 
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I  moved  to  Berkeley,  worked  as  a  waiter,  sent  poems  to  small  magazines 
(some  of  which  were  actually  published),  saved  money,  and  dedicated  my¬ 
self  to  poetry.  By  a  miracle  I  was  accepted  into  the  graduate  creative  writing 
program  at  Brown  University.  Between  1973-1975, 1  wrote  and  studied  poetry, 
taught  creative  writing,  learned  the  rudiments  of  typography  and  letterpress 
printing  at  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  saw  numerous  fine  press  and  rare 
books  in  the  John  Hay  Library,  received  an  MFA  in  creative  writing,  and 
began  to  publish  modest  books  of  poetry.  The  pace  of  life  quickened  when 
I  arrived  at  Brown,  and  has  not  changed  since. 

My  most  creative  professional  activity  came  in  1974  when  I  established  my 
own  imprint  —  which  I  unadvisedly  called  Turkey  Press  —  to  design,  print, 
and  publish  limited  edition  books  of  poetry  and  art. 

Exactly  a  year  later,  an  even  more  profound  event  occurred,  which  Sandra 
will  tell  you  about,  when  we  met  in  San  Francisco. 

The  artist  Georges  Braque  believed  that  cubism  brought  painting  within 
his  capabilities.  The  commitment  that  Sandra  and  I  have  made  to  poetry, 
typography,  printing,  and  making  books  has  brought  the  fullness  of  artistic 
experience  within  our  reach.  Even  in  our  most  difficult  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  moments,  that  commitment  has  never  deserted  us. 

The  press  has  been  the  foundation  of  my  creative  work  and  professional 
maturity,  and  it  has  served  as  the  vehicle  for  understanding  the  past,  developing 
relationships,  and  comprehending  technological  change.  More  importantly, 
my  experience  with  editing,  printing  and  publishing  poetry  provided  the 
pathway  for  me  to  teach,  even  when  I  wound  up  in  an  art  department. 

In  the  1970s  there  was  no  “book  art”  field  that  I  knew  about.  There  were  no 
book  arts  programs  then  at  any  college  or  university.  The  job  I  have  now  did 
not  exist  when  I  was  a  student,  nor  did  it  exist  when  I  began  to  teach  in  1978. 
In  the  1960s  Marshall  McLuhan  proclaimed  that  the  new  technology  turns 
the  old  technology  into  an  art  form,  but  few  of  us  in  the  book  arts  field  now 
fully  understood  then  how  critically  important  technological  change  would 
be  for  the  reception  of  the  work  we  have  made. 

What  I  suspected  as  a  young  student,  and  what  has  become  increasingly 
clear  to  me  over  the  years,  is  that  the  primary  importance  of  poetry  and  all 
the  arts  is  what  it  can  add  to  the  individual  mind. 

The  title  epigram  from  my  1976  book  of  poems,  Unknown  Friends,  intro¬ 
duces  the  story  of  my  last  forty-plus  years:  “No  matter  how  isolated  you  are, 
or  how  lonely  you  feel,  if  you  do  your  own  things  diligently  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  unknown  friends  will  come  to  you  and  seek  you  out.” 

In  1978  I  began  teaching  the  art  of  the  book  at  UCSB  in  the  College  of 
Creative  Studies.  The  experience  of  learning  to  make  art  while  teachi  ng  it 
to  students  over  the  past  three  decades  continues  to  humble  and  inspire  me. 
By  1996  I  was  chair  of  the  Department  of  Art,  teaching  classes  —  book  art, 
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papermaking,  visual  literacy,  and  media  ecology  —  that  did  not  exist  when 
I  was  a  student,  in  the  same  building  I  had  to  sneak  into  to  make  raku  pots 
when  I  was  a  political  science  major  thirty  years  earlier.  My  own  personal 
experience  helps  explain  why  I  tell  students  to  follow  their  interests,  not 
their  abilities. 

Poetry  and  art  are  hopelessly  undervalued  or  ignored  in  contemporary 
American  life.  But  our  best  students  (and  some  are  here  tonight)  who  in  their 
own  way  make  the  same  commitments  that  we  have  done,  give  us  more  hope 
for  the  future  of  our  field  than  we  ever  could  imagine.  They  make  everything 
we  all  do  together  relevant,  worthwhile,  and  important. 

Flash  back  to  1973.  I’m  a  waiter  at  Oleg’s  Restaurant  in  Berkeley,  located 
on  Shattuck  Avenue  between  Serendipity  Books  and  University  Avenue.  Alan 
Watts,  a  British-born  philosopher,  writer,  and  public  speaker  who  is  best 
known  as  an  important  interpreter  of  Eastern  philosophy  and  religious  ideas 
for  a  Western  audience,  comes  to  the  restaurant  to  give  a  televised  interview 
with  a  Bay  Area  station.  I  am  his  waiter.  Watts  draws  four  Chinese  characters 
with  a  felt-tipped  pen  on  a  paper  napkin.  When  I  find  the  napkin  on  the 
table,  after  everyone  departs,  I  consider  it  as  my  tip. 

With  help  from  Chinese  scholars  at  Brown,  I  piece  together  a  translation  that 
sounds  to  me  as  if  Alan  Watts  had  spoken  it.  When  I  learned  to  make  paper 
a  few  years  later  in  Isla  Vista,  the  printing  of  this  calligraphy  and  translation 
became  one  of  my  first  projects.  My  translation  reads: 

you  discover 
who  you  are 
by  acting  naturally 

Sandra  and  I  have  made  more  than  a  thousand  Watts  pieces,  as  we  call  them, 
over  the  last  thirty  years.  And  to  celebrate  our  return  to  San  Francisco,  when 
we  finish  here  we  want  each  of  you  to  have  one  to  remember  this  evening. 

I  should  tell  you  a  conversation  I  had  with  the  artist  and  tai  chi  master, 
A1  Chung-liang  Huang  at  Esalen  in  1988.  As  I  was  showing  him  some  of  our 
books  and  prints,  he  saw  this  small  rectangle  of  handmade  paper  and  he 
said,  “Oh,  that’s  an  Alan  Watts  there.”  Startled  that  he  could  recognize  the 
brush  strokes  of  his  friend  who  had  been  dead  for  fifteen  years,  I  related  my 
story  of  the  napkin  and  the  Berkeley  restaurant.  A1  told  me  about  working 
with  Alan  Watts  as  his  calligraphy  teacher.  He  said  Alan  had  been  frustrated 
with  his  own  progress  as  a  calligrapher.  A1  told  him,  “You  can  practice  day 
and  night,  and  it  is  possible  that  instead  of  a  third-rate  Chinese  calligrapher, 
you  may  one  day  become  a  second-rate  Chinese  calligrapher.”  “I’m  not  sure 
that’s  what  I  want,”  Watts  told  him.  “You’re  right,”  A1  Chung-liang  Huang  said, 
“I  think  we  both  agree  that  you  should  continue  to  do  what  you  have  been 
doing,  what  you  are  doing  now.  It’s  much  better  to  be  a  first-rate  Alan  Watts.” 
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^SAND^A  LIDDELL  T{EESE  s> 

Just  to  ensure  I  stay  on  point  I  have  written  everything  down  I  plan  to  say. 
As  a  friend  of  ours  once  said,  “lack  of  brevity  is  a  sure  sign  of  insanity,”  so  I’ll 
do  my  best  to  heed  that  warning. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Book  Club  and  those  members  in  particular  who  have 
been  talking  about  us  behind  our  collective  back  for  honoring  us  with  the 
Oscar  Lewis  Award.  It  is  always  special  to  be  acknowledged  by  one’s  peers  as 
having  contributed  to  the  greater  good  of  the  community.  It  is  all  the  more 
touching  since  it  is  something  for  which  one  cannot  audition. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Jonathan  Gerken  in  particular,  a  former  student 
of  Harry’s  in  the  College  of  Creative  Studies  and  my  Turkey  Press  studio  as¬ 
sistant  extraordinaire,  for  printing  the  beautiful  announcement.  He  not  only 
created  a  tangible  residue  of  something  having  actually  occurred  on  this  date 
but  he  unwittingly  mapped  most  all  the  places  I  have  lived  in  California  along 
the  Pacific  Rim  —  “west  of  the  West”  as  Peter  Koch  calls  it  —  beginning  in 
San  Rafael,  migrating  slightly  north  to  Inverness  on  Tomales  Bay,  heading 
south  to  San  Mateo,  east  to  Lake  Tahoe,  plunging  further  south  to  the  Palos 
Verdes  Peninsula,  skipping  over  an  eight-year  intermission  in  Colorado 
before  heading  back  to  San  Francisco  where  my  introduction  to  the  world 
of  books  began. 

In  October  1975 1  was  substitute  teaching  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  and  working  nights  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  as  a  cocktail  waitress  in  the 
Piccadilly  Bar,  which  looked  out  on  Union  Square.  I  was  mugged  one  night 
on  my  way  home  from  work  and  called  two  friends,  Curt  Shaw  and  Kathy 
Patterson  (in  the  audience  tonight),  to  see  if  I  could  stay  with  them,  because 
my  roommate,  Paul  Beilina  (also  in  the  house  tonight),  was  on  vacation  in 
Hawaii  and  I  didn’t  want  to  stay  in  the  apartment  alone. 

Under  the  category,  “How  do  you  know  what  happens  to  you  isn’t  good?”  I 
was  introduced  to  Harry  Reese  who  was  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  celebrating 
his  twenty-eighth  birthday  with  his  dear  friends,  having  recently  returned  to 
California  after  completing  a  MFA  in  creative  writing  at  Brown  University. 
By  the  time  he  left  Providence  he  had  published  five  or  six  books  of  poetry 
under  the  Turkey  Press  imprint. 

I  have  forgotten  who  it  was  that  said  books  and  architecture  are  two  of  the 
most  familiar  art  forms  that  people  encounter  every  day  and  think  nothing 
of,  but  as  soon  as  those  forms  are  moved  just  slightly  off  the  norm  they  be¬ 
come  exotic.  That  night,  looking  at  those  modest  books  of  poetry,  I  had  the 
experience  I  was  looking  at  something  I  had  never  seen  before. 

I  was  looking  at  them  as  tactile,  three-dimensional,  luminous  objects,  not  so 
much  as  books  of  poetry.  I  had  no  history  of  writing  poetry,  or  even  reading 
it.  I  didn’t  draw,  paint,  or  make  photographs.  I  had  been  thrust  into  my  star¬ 
ing  point  of  making  books  as  the  result  of  a  fateful  encounter  with  a  mugger. 
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I  insinuated  my  way  into  Harry’s  life,  which  started  with  a  suggested  read¬ 
ing  list:  George  Seferis,  Garcia  Lorca,  W.  S.  Merwin,  and  Jack  Spicer.  I  didn’t 
know  what  to  say  about  what  I  had  read.  Harry  said,  “don’t  worry  about  it, 
just  read  until  you  come  to  a  memorable  line.  Hang  on  to  it  and  continue 
on  to  the  next  one.”  Encouraged  by  this  liberated  sensibility  to  read  widely 
without  fear,  I  ventured  into  one  of  the  many  used  books  stores  in  Berkeley 
and  bought  a  small  book  of  poems  accompanied  by  messy  ink  and  charcoal 
drawings  of  strange  animals.  The  poet  and  illustrator  was  Kenneth  Patchen. 
This  was  the  second  time  within  a  few  days  I  had  the  experience  I  was  look¬ 
ing  at  something  I  had  never  seen  before.  As  the  saying  goes,  if  you  don’t 
know  where  you  are  going,  any  road  will  get  you  there.  By  a  collision  of 
circumstances,  the  “there”  in  that  sentence  began  to  have  a  definable  shape. 

Robert  Bringhurst  writes  in  The  Solid  Form  of  Language,  “Drop  a  word  in 
the  ocean  of  meaning  and  concentric  ripples  form. . . .  Now  drop  two  or  three 
words  in  at  once.  Interference  patterns  form,  reinforcing  one  another  here  and 
canceling  each  other  there.”  Bringhurst  writes,  “this  is  what  it  means  to  listen 
and  to  read.”  I  think  this  is  also  true  of  what  it  means  to  have  a  conversation. 

In  1978,  a  year  after  moving  to  Isla  Vista  with  Harry,  I  read  an  article  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  about  Maurice  Mitchell.  He  was  stepping  down 
from  his  position  as  the  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara.  The  article  mentioned  in  passing  that  he  also 
had  an  interest  in  fine  press  books.  I  knew  him  as  chancellor  of  Denver 
University  when  I  was  a  student  there  from  1965-1969. 1  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  saying  how  much  I  admired  a  speech  he  gave  on  the  Denver  campus, 
surrounded  by  the  National  Guard,  in  solidarity  with  the  students  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  And,  by  the  way,  I  wrote,  my  husband  and  I  print  and 
publish  small  editions  of  poetry  in  our  studio  at  home.  It  was  only  when 
we  visited  his  home  that  we  discovered  the  depth  of  our  shared  interests. 
He  not  only  had  a  standing  order  with  the  Allen  Press,  he  had  a  working 
studio  of  presses  and  type  —  including  a  full  cabinet  of  un-inked  Stempel 
Palatino  and  Augustea  —  all  of  which  was  given  to  him  when  he  retired  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  He  was  recovering  from 
triple  bypass  surgery,  and  no  longer  had  the  stamina  to  print.  By  the  end  of 
the  day,  Harry  was  negotiating  the  donation  of  his  type  and  presses  to  the 
College  of  Creative  Studies. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  living  in  the  student-dominated  community 
of  Isla  Vista  is  the  proximity  to  the  University.  There  is  a  constant  influx  of 
visitors  with  stories  to  tell,  just  a  bike  ride  away. 

In  1985,  James  Laughlin,  publisher  of  New  Directions,  came  to  UC  Santa 
Barbara  to  talk  about  William  Carlos  Williams.  We  invited  him  to  visit  the 
press.  He  said  he  was  sorry,  but  he  and  his  wife  loved  to  play  the  Sandpiper 
Golf  course  that  runs  along  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  ocean  near  us,  and 
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they  wouldn’t  have  time  for  a  visit.  During  the  next  year  I  learned  to  play  golf. 
When  Laughlin  returned  the  following  spring  to  talk  about  the  life  and  work 
of  the  Trappist  monk  Thomas  Merton,  we  joined  him  and  his  wife,  Ann,  in  a 
foursome  at  Sandpiper.  In  between  holes,  waiting  to  tee  off,  Laughlin  told  us 
one  story  after  another  —  from  identifying  Dylan  Thomas  in  the  morgue,  to 
filling  the  encyclopedic  mind  of  James  Joyce  with  Pennsylvania  place  names 
and  Laughlin  family  genealogy.  The  conversation  continued  and  before  we 
started  the  back  nine  he  had  given  us  permission  to  publish  Ezra  Pound’s 
Cathay ,  a  small  volume  that  contains  some  of  the  most  moving  poems  we’ve 
ever  read.  To  make  a  long  story  ironic,  we  still  haven’t  published  Cathay 
(although  we  plan  to  get  right  at  it)  but  we  did  have  the  pleasure  of  editing, 
printing,  and  publishing  three  books  of  Laughlin’s  own  poetry,  as  well  as 
Thomas  Merton’s  previously  unpublished  Alaskan  Journal 
Anyone  who  makes  books  knows  that  the  finished  book  object  is  something 
like  an  exotic  fish  that  emerges  out  of  a  vast  coral  reef  of  accreted  conversa¬ 
tions.  The  selective  reinterpretation  of  those  conversations  creates  the  future 
as  well  as  the  past.  The  books  Harry  and  I  have  made  together  over  the  past 
thirty-eight  years  circulate  in  the  world  without  us,  and  as  finished  artifacts 
they  generate  conversations  of  their  own.  The  conversations  that  brought 
them  into  being  in  the  first  place  remain  with  us.  The  memorable  lines  exist 
within  them  for  new  readers  to  discover. 

I’ll  close  with  some  of  my  favorite  lines  from  Michael  Hannon’s  poem, 
The  Sea  Gazer: 

After  an  hour  the  room  is  changed 
not  so  much  by  light 

as  by  the  entrance  and  dismissal  of  thought. 

harry  &  sandra  reese  are  a  printer  and  book  artist  team,  and  proprietors 
of  Turkey  Press  and  Edition  Reese.  Their  work  has  been  exhibited  and  is  housed 
in  collections  worldwide,  and  Harry  Reese  co-directs  the  Book  Arts  program  in 
the  UC  Santa  Barbara  College  of  Creative  Studies,  which  he  established  in  1985. 

Poetry  at  the  Edge  at  the  Gamble  House 

by  JEAN  GILLINGWATORS 

On  Monday,  march  9,  2015,  about  forty  guests  met  at  the  historic  Gamble 
House  in  Pasadena  to  celebrate  the  latest  Book  Club  of  California  publication, 
Poetry  at  the  Edge:  Five  Contemporary  California  Poets ,  designed  and  edited 
by  Carolee  Campbell,  proprietor  of  Ninja  Press.  The  event  was  co-sponsored 
by  the  Antiquarian  Booksellers’  Association  of  America  (ABAA).  Featured 
in  Poetry  at  the  Edge  is  the  work  of  Joseph  Stroud,  Kay  Ryan,  Gary  Young, 
Martha  Ronk,  and  Michael  Hannon.  Each  copy  of  the  book  contains  two 
photographs  by  Carolee  Campbell,  also  a  photographer. 
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Carolee’s  presentation  was  striking  because  she  narrated  the  process  of 
making  a  book,  clearly  interesting  to  those  who  do  not  make  books.  Poetry 
at  the  Edge  has  Carolee’s  imprint  of  attention  to  detail,  exacting  workman¬ 
ship,  and  use  of  appropriate  materials.  And  more  than  this,  each  of  us  in  the 
audience  could  follow  the  narrative  from  Carolee’s  becoming  the  editor  and 
designer  of  Poetry  at  the  Edge  to  completing  the  project.  Carolee  said  that 
she  chose  poets  whose  poetry  she  has  read  in  great  depth,  whose  work  she 
admires  enormously,  and  “they  are  all  people  who  are  deeply  interesting  and 
likeable.”  Those  in  attendance  learned  that  the  longest  poem  and  the  longest 
line  determined  page  size  and  overall  book  size.  Two  details  influenced  cover 
design  and  color  of  paper  and  ink:  the  title  words  “on  the  edge”  suggest  the 
California  coastline  and  colors,  as  do  two  of  Carolee’s  photographs.  Next, 
Carolee  made  models  for  the  book,  always  the  process  when  making  a  Ninja 
Press  book.  With  the  look  and  size  of  the  book  determined,  Carolee  could  select 
the  bookbinder.  Listeners  journeyed  with  Campbell  as  she  described  traveling 
to  Ojai  to  meet  with  Norman  Clayton,  proprietor  of  Classic  Letterpress,  to 
choose  typefaces  and  layout,  and  then  six  days’  travel  between  Sherman  Oaks 
and  Northern  California  after  the  book  was  printed  to  have  each  poet  sign 
the  three  hundred  copies.  At  the  end  of  the  presentation,  people  asked  if  the 
talk  would  be  published  so  they  could  enjoy  it  again.  Knowing  the  method  of 
making  a  book  is  valuable  information,  and  Carolee’s  presentation  enhanced 
the  reading  of  Poetry  at  the  Edge.  This  is  what  happens  when  a  presenter’s 
voice  is  one  of  confidence  and  has  the  hallmarks  of  respect  and  inclusiveness. 
Before  Carolee  concluded  her  talk  with  a  reading  of  Joseph  Stroud’s  poem 
“Lodestone”  she  said  that  she  adores  the  poets  as  much  as  their  work  because, 
“like  all  good  poets  who  write  from  an  extreme,  inexpressible,  interior  space, 
the  poems  emerge  —  out  and  into  the  echoes  and  responses  in  other  people’s 
lives,  the  readers  of  their  work.” 

jean  gillingwators,  proprietor  of  Blackbird  Press  in  Upland,  California,  pro¬ 
duces  limited-edition,  letterpress-printed  books,  broadsides,  and  ephemera,  often 
with  linoleum-block  illustrations. 


Bruce  Washbish 

bruce  washbish  (1935  -  2015)  died  on  May  13.  The  last  printer  to  print  the 
Quarterly  News-Letter  from  hot  metal  composition,  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 
He  was  buried  at  Mt.  Tam  cemetery  on  June  5. 

Graham  Mackintosh 

graham  mackintosh  (1935  -  2015)  died  in  Santa  Barbara  May  9. “The  essential 
San  Francisco  printer,”  Graham  received  the  Oscar  Lewis  Award  for  Book  Arts  in 
2009.  His  friends  and  colleagues  are  organizing  a  gathering  in  late  summer.  Please 
contact  John  McBride  atjohnmcbride94702Cgmail.com  for  more  information. 

— _  _  _ _  _  A 
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Southern  California  Sightings 

by  CAROLEE  CAMPBELL 

the  year  is  1684:  London.  An  elephant  has  walked  across  the  River  Thames. 
Not  over  the  river  but  on  the  river.  England  is  experiencing  its  coldest  winter 
within  living  memory.  The  Thames  and  the  sea  as  far  as  two  miles  out  from 
land  are  frozen  over.  A  layer  of  ice  has  formed  on  the  river  so  thick  that  a 
“Frost  Fair”  has  burst  forth  upon  it.  There  is  a  “street”  of  shops  that  have  been 
set  up  on  the  ice  with  all  manner  of  things  sold.  Hackney  coaches  ply  the 
streets  just  as  they  did  on  land.  (Hackney  coaches,  horse-drawn  “taxis,”  were 
in  operation  in  London  beginning  in  1621.  In  New  York  City  today,  “hack”  is 
a  colloquial  term  for  taxi  driver,  ergo,  “hack  stand,”  and  “hack  license”  —  a 
more  than  likely  derivation  of  Hackney  coach.) 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Thames  has  frozen  over.  It  froze  several  times 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1536  King  Henry  VIII  traveled  from  central  Lon¬ 
don  to  Greenwich  by  sleigh  on  the  river,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  I  took  to  the 
ice  frequently  in  1564  to  “shoot  at  marks”  (practice  archery). 

Along  with  shops  and  stalls  set  up  on  the  frozen  river  of  1684,  oxen  can 
be  found  roasting  on  spits  in  front  of  roaring  fires.  Puppet  plays  are  being 
performed  and  there  is  bull  baiting  —  a  long-practiced,  gruesome  sport  in 
which  bully- type  dogs  are  sent  to  attempt  to  bait  and  eventually  bring  down 
a  tethered  bull.  There  are  horse  and  coach  races,  and  games  of  football  and 
skittles  (in  which  wooden  balls  are  trundled  down  the  ice  in  order  to  knock 
down  seventeenth-century-style  bowling  pins).  There  is  also  a  popular  sport 
called  “throwing  at  cocks”  (hurling  things  at  roosters).  Folks  stand  around 
on  the  frozen  Thames  eating  gingerbread  sold  by  vendors  who  also  sell  cups 
of  gin.  A  particularly  strong  gin  is  called  Old  Tom.  Records  have  described 
it  as  “incredibly  ardent.” 

The  1684  frost  was  the  worst  ever  recorded  in  England.  It  caused  severe 
problems  for  shipping  and  prevented  the  use  of  harbors.  Near  Manchester, 
the  ground  was  frozen  27  inches  deep;  in  Somerset,  more  than  4  feet. 

Charles  II  (1630-1685)  was  on  the  throne  and  it  was  reported  that  he  visited 
the  Frost  Fair.  This  was  only  a  year  before  the  raven-haired  king  died  after 
being  treated  by  a  toxicity  of  doctors  so  numerous  some  of  them  couldn’t 
get  anywhere  near  his  bed.  He  was  bled  (16  ounces  worth)  and  purged 
with  a  horrific  cabinet  of  potions,  all  the  while  joined  by  spectators,  family 
members,  and  court  officials,  packing  his  bedchamber  to  the  gills.  After  days 
of  ingesting  everything  from  oriental  bezoar  stone  from  the  stomach  of  a 
goat,  to  boiled  spirits  from  a  human  skull,  Charles  apologized  for  taking  so 
long  to  die.  And,  at  last,  he  did.  He  died  of  “iatrogenic  regicide,”  meaning 
his  physicians  unwittingly  killed  him  with  their  ministrations.  But  back  to 
the  frigid  Thames. 
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The  Thames  ice  was  so  thick  it  could  even  support  a  printing  press,  and 
London  printer  George  Croom  set  one  up.  Along  with  churning  out  souvenirs 
of  the  Great  Frost  of  1683-1684,  he  printed  this  broadside  ballad: 

ThamasiVs  Advice 

TO  T  H  E 

PAINTER, 

FROM  HER 

FRIGID  ZONE: 

o  R 

WONDERSupontheWATER. 

FAm’d  Thamasis,  with  shivering  Winter  Dresses, 

With  Isicles,  and  other  borrow’d  Tresses, 

And  on  her  Head  a  Periwig  of  Snow, 

And  freezed  Mantle  fring’d  with  Ice  below. 

Out  of  her  watry  Bed,  amaz’d  appears. 

And  thus  the  Current  of  her  Language  stears. 

Spread  a  large  Canvas,  Painter,  to  contain 

The  strange  surprising  Sights,  the  numerous  Train, 

That  all  about  my  Back  do  walk  or  sit. 

Of  all  Degrees,  some  Sage,  some  wanting  wit. 

For  Crouds  of  People  hither  do  retire, 

As  to  Moor- fields,  after  the  dreadful  Fire, 

Threatning  the  City  to  depopulate 
As  once  before  it  was  unfortunate. 

Okay,  you  get  the  drift.  There  were  seventy-five  lines  in  all.  Croom  also 
printed  and  sold  souvenir  cards  written  with  the  customer’s  name,  the  date, 
and  the  fact  that  the  card  was  printed  on  the  Thames.  He  was,  by  the  way, 
making  five  pounds  a  day,  ten  times  the  weekly  wage  of  a  day  laborer.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  King  Charles  attended  the  fair  and  he  bought  one  of  these 
cards  from  Croom. 

It  isn’t  known  if  Queen  Catherine  (Catherine  of  Braganza)  was  with  King 
Charles  at  the  fair  that  day.  What  is  known  are  his  impressions  of  her  in  1662, 
when  she  was  then  his  new  bride-queen.  In  a  letter  to  his  advisor  (formerly, 
his  father’s  advisor),  Edward  Hyde  (later  Earl  of  Clarenden),  Charles  writes, 

I  can  now  only  give  you  an  account  of  what  I  have  seen  a-bed,  which,  in  short, 
is,  her  face  is  not  so  exact  as  to  be  called  a  beauty,  although  her  eyes  are  excellent 
good,  and  not  anything  in  her  face  that  in  the  least  degree  can  shock  one.  On 
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the  contrary,  she  has  as  much  agreeableness  in  her  looks  altogether  as  ever  I  saw; 
and  if  I  have  any  skill  in  physiognomy,  which  I  think  I  have,  she  must  be  as  good 
a  woman  as  ever  was  born.  Her  conversation,  as  much  as  I  can  percieve  [sic],  is 
very  good,  for  she  has  wit  enough  and  a  most  agreeable  voice.  You  would  much 
wonder  to  see  how  well  we  are  aquainted  [sic]  already.  In  a  word,  I  think  myself 
very  happy;  but  am  confident  our  two  humours  will  agree  very  well  together. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Merry  Monarch,  as  he  was  later  to  become  known,  was 
famous  for  his  many  mistresses,  eighteen  of  them  by  one  count. 

Of  all  his  consorts  however,  I  want  to  focus  on  one,  perhaps  the  most 
enduringly  well-known,  the  actress  Nell  Gwynn.  She  will  be  the  thread, 
however  slippery  and  circuitous,  that  I  will  follow  to  get  to  the  purpose  of 
this  column  —  to  shine  a  light  on  bookish  things  that  I  find  to  be  of  interest 
in  the  Southland. 

Nell  Gwynn  is  of  such  fame  that  even  /  knew  of  her,  young  and  eager  acting 
student  that  I  was,  ardently  soaking  up  the  history  of  the  theater. 

Her  story  is  long  and  turgid  but  I’ll  cut  to  the  chase.  It’s  classic  “rags  to 
riches,”  beginning  on  February  2, 1650  when  she  was  born  to  an  alcoholic 
mother,  “Madam  Gwynn,”  who  ran  a  bawdy  house  in  London,  and  a  Welsh 
father  whom  Nell  never  knew  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  debtor’s  prison. 
Nell  grew  up  in  a  squalid  slum,  Coal  Yard  Alley,  off  Drury  Lane.  Her  mother 
eventually  drowned  in  a  pond  (drunk?)  in  1679.  Nell  made  her  way  into  the 
theater  as  an  orange-seller,  had  a  variety  of  affairs,  and  became  an  actress  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  She  was  brilliant  in  comic  roles.  The  diarist  Samuel  Pepys 
reported  himself  delighted  by  the  performance  of  “pretty,  witty  Nell,”  watch¬ 
ing  her  as  Florimel  in  Dryden’s  Secret  Love ,  or  the  Maiden  Queen.  He  wrote, 
“so  great  a  performance  of  a  comical  part  was  never,  I  believe,  in  the  world 
before. ..so  done  by  Nell  her  merry  part  as  cannot  be  better  done  in  nature.” 

Nell’s  affair  with  King  Charles  began  in  1667  when  the  King  saw  her  in 
a  performance  of  George  Etherege’s  play  She  Woud  if  She  Coud  and  was 
more  preoccupied  by  Nell  than  by  the  play.  Unlike  some  of  Charles’  other 
mistresses,  Nell  was  popular  with  the  public  for  her  ready  wit.  She  was  the 
least  grasping  and  never  suffered  from  any  illusions  regarding  herself.  At  the 
height  of  the  Exclusion  Crisis,  when  religious  feeling  was  at  boiling  point, 
Nell’s  coach  was  attacked  by  an  angry  mob,  mistaking  her  for  the  Catholic 
foreign  mistress.  “Pray  good  people  be  civil,”  she  cried,  sticking  her  head  out 
of  the  window,  “I  am  the  Protestant  whore!” 

Nell  gave  birth  to  her  first  son  by  Charles,  named  after  his  father,  on  May  8, 
1670.  A  second  son,  James  Beauclerk  was  born  in  1671  but  died  at  a  boarding 
school  in  Paris  in  1680.  Unlike  Charles’  other  mistresses,  Nell  never  received 
a  title  herself,  but  she  obtained  a  title  for  her  son.  When  Charles  Beauclerk 
was  six  years  old,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  King  Nell  said  to  him,  “Come  here, 
you  little  bastard,  and  say  hello  to  your  father.”  When  the  King  protested,  she 
replied,  “Your  Majesty  has  given  me  no  other  name  by  which  to  call  him.”  On 
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December  21, 1676,  Charles  II  granted  to  Charles  Beauclerk  the  titles  of  Baron 
of  Heddington  and  Earl  of  Burford.  On  January  5, 1684,  young  Beauclerk 
was  created  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  II,  James  II,  in  accordance  with  his  brother’s 
deathbed  wish,  “Let  not  poor  Nelly  starve,”  paid  most  of  her  debts  and  gave 
her  a  pension.  Nell  died  from  apoplexy,  having  suffered  two  strokes,  on 
November  14, 1687.  She  was  thirty-seven. 

And  now  we  catapult  forward  in  time  to  April  22,  2015  and  the  George 
Dock  Society  for  the  History  of  Medicine  Lecture  given  by  Professor  Mary 
E.  Fissell,  PhD,  from  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore.  The  lecture  was  given  in  the  recently  com¬ 
pleted,  capacious  Rothenberg  Hall  at  the  Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino. 
The  audience  was  there  to  hear  a  lecture  about  Aristotle’s  Masterpiece ,  first 
published  in  London  in,  yes,  the  aforementioned  year  of  1684,  Mary  Fissell 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Stephen  Kanter,  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  George  Dock  Society,  who  promised  the  lecture  would  be  “lewd  and 
salacious.”  Aristode’s  Masterpiece,  is  after  all,  about  sex.  Thus,  the  lecture’s 
tide,  A  Look  at  America’s  First  Sex  Manual. 

The  first  revelation  was  that  Aristotle’s  Masterpiece  is  neither  a  master¬ 
piece  nor  is  it  by  Aristotle.  It  is  not  by  a  single  author.  Rather,  it  was  pasted 
together  anonymously  from  three  other  seventeenth-century  books  on  the 
“secrets  of  nature.”  The  small  book  was  an  immediate  best  seller.  As  a  guide 
to  pregnancy  and  childbirth  —  midwifery  —  it  went  into  more  editions 
than  all  other  popular  works  on  the  subject  combined. 
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The  frontispiece  shows  what  were  considered  at  the  time  to  be  “monstrous” 
individuals:  a  naked,  hairy  woman  (one  of  the  first  ever  images  of  the  female 
nude),  and  a  black  baby.  As  Professor  Fissell  clarified,  the  book  explains  that 
the  hairy  womans  mother,  while  pregnant,  had  looked  at  a  picture  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  desert,  dressed  in  animal  skins.  The  image  imprinted 
itself  on  her  mind  and  thus  on  the  body  of  her  unborn  baby  girl.  Similarly, 
the  black  baby  was  born  to  a  white  couple  who  had  a  picture  of  a  black  man 
hanging  in  their  bedroom.  At  the  moment  of  conception,  the  woman  looked 
at  the  painting,  and  the  image  supposedly  imprinted  itself  on  the  child- to-be. 

Aristotle  s  Masterpiece  tempted  readers  with  a  reference  to  sex  on  the  title 
page  and  distinctive  frontispiece.  The  text  owed  almost  nothing  to  Aristotle 
and  most  likely  was  intended  to  connote  both  classical  learning  and  expertise 
in  sexual  matters.  Subjects  included  conception,  fetal  development,  pregnancy, 
labor,  and  delivery.  This  was  a  very  racy  read  for  young  boys  who  managed 
to  get  their  hands  on  the  book.  On  average,  a  new  edition  of  the  Masterpiece 
was  published  every  year  for  250  years! 

Professor  Fissell  remarked  that,  until  relatively  recently,  sex  didn’t  have  a 
history.  She  posited  the  “barnyard  hypothesis:”  people  learned  about  sex  from 
their  farm  animals.  The  corollary  would  be  “large  families  in  small  rooms.” 

The  lecture  served  to  whet  my  appetite  to  go  in  search  of  more  about  this 
famous  book.  In  so  doing,  I  found  that  Mary  Fissell  had  published  a  detailed, 
heavily  footnoted,  and  fascinating  essay  in  the  January  2003  issue  of  The  Wil- 
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Ham  and  Mary  Quarterly  Third  Series,  Vol.  60,  No.  1  entitled,  Hairy  Women 
and  Naked  Truths:  Gender  and  Politics  of  Knowledge  in  Aristotle’s  Masterpiece. 

So  —  what  does  Aristotle’s  Masterpiece  have  to  do  with  Nell  Gwynn  any¬ 
way?  It  was  my  original  conceit  to  connect  the  Great  London  Freeze  of  1684, 
the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  book,  King  Charles  II’s  presence  at 
the  Frost  Fair,  his  mistress  Nell  Gwynn  and  her  several  births,  and  the  huge 
popularity  of  Aristotle’s  Masterpiece  to  a  certainty  on  my  part  that  Nell  surely 
must  have  read  the  book  since,  being  an  actress,  she  read  and  memorized 
scripts.  Alas,  just  towards  the  end  of  my  research,  I  came  across  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence:  “Nell  was  extremely  pretty  with  long  reddish-brown  hair  and 
a  good  figure,  reckless  but  generous  and  unpretentious,  she  was  known  to 
be  illiterate  and  could  only  sign  her  name  with  her  awkwardly  scrawled 
initials  “E.G.”  Oh,  well. . . 

carolee  Campbell  is  the  proprietor  of  Ninja  Press,  which  is  now  in  its  thirty- 
first  year,  in  Sherman  Oaks,  California.  She  is  also  an  Emmy- Award- winning  actor. 
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